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mediately preceding the war, it is sadly out of date now. The author 
chose to neglect somewhat the permanent and abiding features of our 
system in order to stress the work the government was doing at that 
particular moment. His task was well done. For the time the book 
provided excellent collateral readings for other texts in American gov- 
ernment; to-day it is less useful even in that field. The author dis- 
cusses the statutes which seemed so all-important in the few years im- 
mediately before 1915, but congress has already passed several volumes 
of equally important ones. He analyzes for the student many of the 
then recent decisions on the commerce power, the taxing power, and 
the so-called federal police power; but the supreme court has held five 
"terms" since then and has handed down over fifteen volumes of still 
more recent decisions. He dwells upon such problems as the income tax 
of 1913, the Webb act, "the plan of 1913" for reorganizing the army, 
and so on. How speedily "the quicksand years" have swallowed 
up these weighty matters! He accepts "executive leadership" as "the 
outstanding feature of our institutions." The recent restoration of the 
republicans to control in congress, and the victory of the senate over the 
president have already dealt that "feature" a smashing blow which 
the republican party leaders threaten to follow up with yet another. 
Unfortunately, the kindness of the author in sending around mimeo- 
graphed supplements to the teachers who use his text can never really 
bring the book up to date; the supplements do not reach the student. 
Nothing will do but a complete revision, and no sooner will one have 
been completed than another must be begun; for in books of this type 
the rate of obsolescence is exceedingly high. 

"William Anderson 

The Cleveland era. A chronicle of the new order in politics. By Henry 
Jones Ford. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen John- 
son under the supervision of the committee on publications of the 
Yale university council] (New Haven : Yale university press, 1919. 
232 p. $3.50) 
The armies of labor. A chronicle of the organized wage-earners. By 
Samuel P. Orth. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications of 
the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1919. 279 p. $3.50) 
In these two volumes of the Chronicles two facets of the many-sided 
American society, with occasional gleams from other sides, are presented 
for inspection. While The Cleveland era confines itself to the short 
period between the opening of the Garfield-Arthur administration and 
the close of Cleveland's second term, and The armies of labor tramp 
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down from colonial times even unto yesterday, nevertheless to a degree 
one complements the other. Only in part, however ; for one would have 
to appeal to several other volumes of this series to fill the gaps which 
are intentionally left for others to treat. 

A chronicle of the new order in politics, the secondary title of Pro- 
fessor Ford's work, gives a hint of the aspect of society uppermost in his 
book. Indeed, "A chronicle of the inadequacy of congressional govern- 
ment ' ' might have been chosen as an explanatory title, for the work is an 
indictment of the bungling of congress and the creaking of our govern- 
mental machinery for a period of some sixteen years. One feels at times, 
despite the avowed purpose of the book to emphasize this political phase, 
that too little of the background has been sketched in ; for instance, with 
the summary way in which the third party movement during the late 
eighties and nineties is dealt, there is left a palpable chasm which has to 
be filled from other sources. Again, with so much emphasis on political 
machinery, one is inclined to wonder why certain aspects of the jobbery 
of the times are omitted ; why the interesting logrolling connected with 
tariff and silver legislation in 1890 does not appear; why no reference 
is made to the political significance of the admission of new western 
states at that time. 

Next to the analysis of governmental workings, wherein Professor 
Ford betrays his predilections as a political scientist, the most notice- 
able feature of The Cleveland era is found in the delineation of Grover 
Cleveland, the man and the statesman. Until there appears the eagerly 
awaited official biography of President Cleveland, the characterization 
here given is likely to be considered one of the most satisfactory yet 
attempted. 

Although The armies of labor deals with our whole national period, 
with a preliminary summary of the colonial industrial background, the 
very nature of the subject causes Professor Orth to devote the bulk of 
his work to the period following the civil war ; and since in the eighties 
and nineties so many vital steps in the progress of the labor movement 
were taken, this volume in a peculiar manner supplements The Cleveland 
era. Chapters on the American federation of labor, the trades union, its 
methods, organization, and aims, the railway brotherhoods, the weapons 
used by labor, labor's radicalism in the I. "W. W., and labor's essays in 
politics, bring the reader through the maze of conflicting theories and 
clashing methods with a feeling that Professor Orth has attempted pretty 
successfully to lay before us the unvarnished story of organized labor 
and its struggles. In fact the book is an elaboration of the dictum found 
in the closing paragraph: "Labor, like other elements of society, has 
often been selfish, narrow, vindictive; but it has also shown itself earn- 
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est and constructive." Something of the personal bias of the author, 
apparent to the reader particularly in the chapters on the federation, 
trades unions, and the brotherhoods, for which he has an especially ten- 
der feeling, is summed up in the closing sentence: "The conservative 
trades union, at the hour of this writing, stands as a bulwark between 
that amorphous, inefficient, irresponsible Socialism which has made Rus- 
sia a lurid warning and Prussia a word of scorn, and that national social 
ideal which is founded upon the conviction that society is ultimately an 
organic spiritual unity, the blending of a thousand diverse interests 
whose justly combined labors and harmonized talents create civilization 
and develop culture." 

L. B. Shippee 

The railroad builders. A chronicle of the welding of the states. By 
John Moody. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen John- 
son under the supervision of the committee on publications of the 
Yale university council] (New Haven : Yale university press, 1919. 
257 p. $3.50) 
Of the twelve chapters in this book, only one, the first, deals with the 
American railroad system as a whole, and this one contains a general 
summary that might have been prepared to appear independently under 
its caption, "A century of railroad building." The remaining chapters 
are devoted to the history of single systems, like the Pennsylvania, Brie, 
or Harriman lines, and to single problems like ' ' Crossing the Appalachian 
range," and "Linking the oceans." Among them, however, most of 
the topics are treated that are entitled to space in a single thin volume 
upon the subject. 

The author, a well-known railroad and financial journalist, is thor- 
oughly in touch with the varied problems of the railroads of to-day, and 
knows from observation their ups and downs in recent years. He has 
supplemented his knowledge by careful use of the standard secondary 
works dealing with the earlier history of the roads, but seems not to 
have covered this field in independent research. The result is a piece of 
high-class journalistic history that avoids obvious pitfalls without gain- 
ing any special elevation of interpretation. 

In the absence of the careful studies based upon original research in 
transportation that ought to be available and are not, Mr. Moody's vol- 
ume is entitled to rank among the best of our summaries. His bibli- 
ography is sensible and his maps are good. 

F. L. P. 



